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(Continued from page 403.) 


Early in the Eighth month, 1798, R. Jones 
and B. C. left the city, and pausing at Frankford 
to visit Nicholas Waln, proceeded to Locust 
(rove, the residence of R. Hartshorne. Having 
attended Quarterly Meeting at this place, where 
R. J. had much service with many young persons 
in private opportunities, they went to the Quar- 
terly Meeting at Burlington, where R. J. notes, 
‘“T met a kind open reception.” 

At Burlington she writes, Eighth month 26th, 
to Jane Snowdon— 

“The meeting this morning was very large— 
many of our fellow-citizens are here. Indeed 
the town seems crowded, and more came up to- 
day. By these we hear heavy tidings, that T. 
Paxson, 8. Grellet, and others, are taken down, so 
that my mind is clothed with sadness on account 
of those who remain in the city, and the prayer 
of my mind is that my beloved friends may be 
supported under this great and renewed trial of 
faith and patience. * * * - * 

_ “Qh poor Philadelphia! is the mournful mu- 
sing of my spirit, by day and by night. May its 
mournful inhabitants be instructed by all with 
which we have met, in this and former years, 
and turn to him who smiteth, so as availingly to 
xperience our alone place of defence to be the 
munition of rocks, where bread may be given us, 
and our water be sure, is the petition of your 
afflicted and affectionate friend and sister.” 

Returning to Rahway, she remained till near 
the time of the Yearly Meeting. From this 
- she wrote, 9th mo. 11th, to Leonard Snow- 

“As I sat yesterday in Plainfield Meeting 
(about five miles from here) my mental visit to 
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the small exercised remnant in our poor city was 
sweetly refreshing—yea, | seemed interwoven 
with them in sweet supplication to the Lord Al- 
mighty, that he may be pleased, in his unmerited 
compassion, to keep you all under his holy pro- 
tecting wing till the present sore calamity be 
overpast; sustain you above the raging billows, 
guide you by his counsel, and finally crown your 
conflicting minds with unshaken peace. Perhaps 
L was brought near in remembrance to some of 
my dear friends at the same time.”’ 


Jane Snowdon to R. Jones. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 28, 1798.“ 

My dear friend,—I feel so much weakness and 
poverty that I scarcely know how to take hold of 
my pen to salute thee by letter; nevertheless, [ 
apprehend I feel at times a degree of that love 
by which the disciples of Christ were distinguish- 
ed; and, under these impressions of endeared 
affection, I thought | would attempt to offer a 
few lines for thy perusal; though I know not 
what I shall say, but hope my pen will speak the 
language of a heart which has been of latter 
times often broken and contrited, before Him 
who can preserve from the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, and from the destruction that wasteth 
at noon day. Was not my harp hung upon the 
willows, I would endeavour to speak of his judg- 
ments and his mercies too. This is truly a solemn 
time. The Lord, the judge of the whole earth, 
is speaking to the inhabitants of this place him- 
self! Oh, that we may learn righteousness by 
the things which we have suffered! If the peo- 
ple should refuse his repeated visitations, and 
continue to rebel against the Holy One of Israel, 
who could marvel if another vial of the Lord’s 
indignation should be poured forth on the inhabi- 
tants of this land. My soul shrinks at the pros- 
pect, and prays for a place of rest in the day of 
trouble. When we began to be surprised with 
the terrors of this awful visitation of sickness 
and mortality, [ most ardently desired to be, at 
liberty to leave my habitation; but such a thick 
cloud overshadowed, that 1 could see no way, 
either to the right or to the left. When in this 
situation, I often secretly compared myself to a 
person in confinement under bars, locks, and bolts. 
My bonds were too strong to be broken. So thou 
seest, my endeared friend and mother, by what 
I have written, and by what thou hast heard be- 
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fore, that I have been sick and in prison, having | 
nothing to boast of except my infirmities. Not- 
withstanding I felt myself thus bound in a place 
of deep suffering, it was far from me to harbour 
one uncharitable sentiment in regard to those who 
left their dwellings; so distant is such a thought 
from me, that, in some of the most sorrowful, hu- 
miliating seasons which I have passed through, I | 
have been thankful in believing that many of my 
nearest and dearest friends were permitted to flee 
from the sufferings which we experienced in our 
habitations. I desire not to murmur, and I think 
I do not feel any disposition of that kind; neither 
have we any cause to regret staying here, for the 
Lord hath hitherto dealt very bountifully by us. 
Oh that we may be enabled forever to keep our 
confidence in the Shepherd of Israel, and in the 
day of trouble endeavour to take refuge under 
his Holy Wing, and then all will be well. 
Believe me to be, as I am, thy truly affection- 
ate friend, JANE SNOWDON. 


R. J. to Jane Snowdon. 
Burlington, 10th mo. 4th, 1798, 

Dearly beloved Jane,—Thy previous letter of the 
28th ultimo would have been replied to before 
now, but wishing to inform thee that I had got to 
Kdgely prevented an earlier answer. However, 
this morning I seem disposed to acknowledge it 
from hence. The favoured situation of thy 
mind appears almost enviable. It is what I have 
been labouring for on my own account, and, ac- 
cording tomy measure ; itseems that through the 
infinite condescension of the Shepherd of Israel, 
I have in degree partaken of the like blessed 
experience; so that I can in truth say, so far 
from assuming the seat of judgment respecting 
those who have been bound to stay in our poor, 
afflicted, and almost forsaken city, my mind has 
been so fully yielded in sympathy with you, and 
other dear friends there, that the frequent, yea 
daily breathings of my sorrowful soul have been, 
to the Father of mercies, that you might be sur- 
rounded by his all-protecting arm, and upheld 
thereby in every renewed baptism, both of body 
and mind. So that I rejoice in finding that not- 
withstanding many and great have been the pro- 
vings of your faith and patience, the shout of a 
King is evidently in your camp! May this con- 
tinue to be thine and dear Leonard’s experience, 
saith my soul. Our several dear friends, who, for 
the sake of supporting the precious testimony of 
truth ventured their lives by going to the Yearly 
Meeting, are also the objects of my near sympa- 
thy and tender solicitude. Great must have been 
their conflict to become so resigned; and great 
also, I have no doubt, will be their peace, whether 
in life or death. We hear often of them who 
are in the disease. As to myself I may say that 
T came from Locust Grove desirous of All-wise 
direction; but when the time approached, my 
soul became ‘exceeding sorrowful,’ such a cloud 
of: darkness arose on the prospect that I was 


obliged to get into the quiet, and pray to be pre- 
served from tempting the Lord my God, and jy 
the sequel, as the meeting was adjourned, relief 
was afforded, and I said in my heart, good is the 
word of the Lord, worthy to be trusted in and 
praised now and forever! 

After seventh day please direct to Edgely, where 
I hope to be in the course of next week, there to 
wait until it shall please the Lord to open the 
way for my return to my little habitation; when 
this is mercifully granted, I trust my dear friend 
we shall be enabled mutually to set up our “ Ebe- 
nezer”’ under the renewed sense of the all-sus- 
taining power and goodness of the Lord Almi ghty, 
to whom be thanksgiving and praise now and 
forever. Amen. 

Tell your dear children I love them, and think 
of them often. 

I salute thee and dear Leonard in Gospel af. 
fection, and remain your tribulated sister, 

REBECCA JONES. 


As the Yearly Meeting drew near, being still 
undecided whether to attend it, she again visited 
Burlington, making her home with her friend 
Martha Allinson. 

For a day or two both R. Jones and M. A. 
were under great mental exercise, desiring right 
direction whether they should at this solemn 
crisis go to the annual assembly, and not seeing 
clearly any light upon their movement in the 
matter; but when at length R. J. proposed to go 


to Philadelphia, the language distinctly presented, 


‘Who hath required this at thy hand?” She in- 
formed her hostess of her conclusion to remain, and 
found that she had arrived at a similar decision. 

From Burlington they were taken by James 
Logan, and his nephew John Smith, 10th mo. 
10th, to Edgely, there to remain during the vio- 
lence of the epidemic. Next day, being the 
Youth’s meeting at Germantown, C. Howell 
notes, “‘ Dear Rebecca had good service, dividing 
the Word with judgment, and with the authority 
of Truth.” The ensuing first day, a large as- 
sembly being convened, divers of whom were 
not of our Society, R. Jones was strengthened to 
speak in the demonstration of the spirit and with 
power, to the edifying of many; beautifully in- 
viting the youth into that straight and narrow 
but peaceful way, in which she had for so many 
years experienced the faithfulness of Him who 


had called her. 


R. Jones to L. Snowdon. 
Edgely Farm, 10th mo. 12th, 1798. 

I wrote a few lines yesterday by Joseph, and 
now proceed to fulfil a commission given me just 
as I left Burlington by my kind hostess Martha 
Allinson, who desired me when I should write to 
you to present her dear love, and in like manner 
did our worthy friends 8S. Emlen and I. Hoskins. 
The family of the latter are all in tolerable 
health, except the young woman who had been 
nurse to S. Scattergood and family. A letter 
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phepditdeabaeynetianten ; semaine 
had just reached Sarah from her dear Thomas, | very large, have been fed with food convenient. 
who appeared to be low both in body and mind, | It hath’ been pleasingly affecting to behold so 
and in bonds in the great Metropolis, not seeing | great a number of young girls among them, who 
his way to return with dear Wm. Savery, yet calls | have not only the marks of outward care, but 
himself “a poor servant in waiting,” —and “de- whose countenances bewray them that they are 
siring that whether he may or not be permitted learning of Christ to be meek and lowly in heart. 
to see his dear mother, wife, and children in | She also mentions being at Tottenham on Ist day, 
mutability, the will of his blessed. Master may and gave an extraordinary account of Sarah 
be done.” I thought this seemed like his having | Lynes. Also a religious improvement in many 
some sense of what was to befall his family. of our young women, and that there were at the 

+ * * * Yearly Meeting, lesser and greater Prophetesses 
one hundred and fifty. 

I am not furnished with matter for a lengthy 
letter—hope I retain the humbling sense of that 
mercy and kindness which I have so largely shared 
from the bounteous hand of our heavenly Father, 
and am renewedly desirous that through increasing 
watchfulness and holy fear, | may be preserved 
from swerving from his law, revealed in my poor 
soul with greater power, light and certainty, than 
in any by-past season. Wherefore my contrited 
spirit worships before him, and humbly craves 
his blessed assistance, to enable me and all his 
dependent children to hold out unto the end. 
That so, if faithful unto death, the crown of 
eternal life may become our portion for ever and 
ever. lam, dear M thy affectionate friend. 

Resecca JONES, 


R. Jones to Martha Allinson. 


Edgely Farm, 10th mo. 12th, 1798. 
Dear Martha,—\ had not time by return of 
J. 8. to give thee a line, but am now seated to 
inform thee that I feel quite satisfied in leaving 
Burlington when I did, as the weather was more 
favourable then than it has been since, and the 
Youth’s meeting for Abington Quarter was held 
yesterday at Germantown, which I attended. It 
was a solemn time though held for the greater part 
in silence. Dear H. L. Fisher had a few savoury 
expressions therein. After it concluded, I found 
myself surrounded with divers of my friends, 
(fellow citizens and others,) and [I believe we 
were mutually glad on seeing each other once 
more in mutability. James Cresson, Mary Eng- 
land, Thomas and Samuel Fisher and theirs, R. 
Buckbee, Rebecca Archer, &e. Xe. were of the 
number, and appeared well. * * * Tell our 
worthy friend S. Emlen that there has been 
much inquiry after his welfare, and that if he 
sees his way to Germantown, [| believe he will 
find an open door. My love to him and his pro- 
mising children. And when thou seest dear John 
Smith give my love to him and his; the opportu- 
nity I had with him in the ride down is pleasant- 
ly in remembrance, and my desire is renewed on 
his account, that now having put his hand to the 
plough, he may neither look nor draw back, but, 
in simple childlike obedience, yield to that bless- 
ed hand, which will lead him about and instruct 
him, and, oh consoling thought! “keep as the 
apple of his eye”’ all his sincerely devoted child- 
ren, even when “the blast of the terrible One 
may be as a storm against his wall.” My love 
is also to dear John and Ann Cox and theirs, 
A. Vaux and others in thy freedom, particularly 
tol. and A. Warder, John Hoskins, 8. Scatter- 
good, and all their family. I cannot mention all 
that arise in view. A large share of love and 
gratitude belongs to thee and thy precious flock, 
whose best interest is dear to me. Salute me to 
worthy Jane Siddons. Accounts from our poor 
city are that though there is an evident abatement 
of the disorder, yet in the last few warm days 
more new cases have appeared:—but that our | of her life. 
friends were all mending. When about ten years of age, she was in the 
Tell dear 8. Emlen that I have just received a! practice of daily seeking in the meeting-house, 
letter from L— R—, who informs me that she | which was close by her father’s dwelling, the op- 
a letter from dear Martha Routh (5th mo. | portunity of religious retirement, which she did 
ist. in London) saying “the multitude, which is ' not find it easy to obtain in the midst of a large 





[ To be continued. } 





Account of Ex1izaBetu Fox, late of Falmouth, 
England, who died Tenth month 30th, 1848, 
aged 38\). 


This, our dear and valued friend had, during 
so. long a period, been generally known in our 
religious society, as one deeply interested in its 
welfare, and as holding an important place in the 
circle in which she moved, that we apprehend the 
readers of the Annual Monitor will approve the 
conclusion of the Editors, to insert.a few particu- 
lars respecting her in the preseiit number, al- 
though her decease will be recorded in usual 
course, in the obituary of next year. 

Elizabeth Fox was the daughter of Joseph and 
Sarah Tregelles, and was born at Falmouth, in the 
year 1768. In her tender years, she appears to 
have been brought under the guidance of the good 
Shepherd, and led into a filial fear of offending 
her heavenly Father. These feelings do not ap- 
pear to have been of an evanescent character; 
they were cherished by frequent communings 
with her own heart before God, thus leading to 
the establishment of right principles of action in 
her mind, by which she was very much governed 
during her youth, and in all the subsequent stages 


rT 
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family. This watchful and reverent state of mind, | observe how she appeared to deepen in the graces 
connected, as it could not fail to be, with a quick | of humiliy and self abasement, as she advanced jn 
and enlightened conscience, which she sought,| years and experience, thus becoming, as her 
above all things, to keep void of offence towards | earthly house was decaying, more and more pre- 
God and man, was, we believe, in no small degree, | pared to be clothed upon with her house from 
the ground of that religious influence, which at a| heaven. She was favoured to retain her faculties 
comparatively early age, she obtained in her | in a reniarkable degree of vigour, to the close of 
family, and in a wide circle of friends. To apply | her long life. During the last few years, her 
to the case the words of our Saviour, “If thine | voice was not unfrequently heard in our religious 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of | meetings, in weighty counsel and affectionate jn- 
light :’”’ it is they, in whom the light burns with | vitation ; and at all times, when meeting with her 
the greatest clearness and steadiness, who, what- | friends for divine worship, her solid deportment 
ever be their age or other circumstances, do really evinced her sense of the solemnity of the service. 
most adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and | Thus having worked whilst it was called day, the 
are most fitted, according to the gifts he has be-| summons of her Lord found her watching, thank- 
stowed upon them, to serve Him in his church. | fully reposing in the belief that through the 

In the year 1788, she married our late friend, | mediation of her Saviour, all heroffences of omis- 
Robert Were Fox. In the discharge of the | sion and commission were blotted out, and that in 
practical duties of her new position, her Christian | his unutterable love, a mansion was prepared for 
principles and character were strikingly exhibited. | her in his glorious kingdom. Her state of mind, 
As a wife and mother, her conduct was ex- | at this period, will be illustrated by a few extracts 
emplary; and her firm and steady but gentle | from memorandums made by one of her children, 
rule in her household, evinced, in no ordinary | during her last illness, or soon after her decease. 
degree, the value of habitual self-government,| The first indication of our beloved mother’s 
as a powerful aid in the government of others— | last illness, appeared about the 23rd of tenth 
whilst her practical acceptance of the Christian | month; but were not such as to excite apprehen- 
doctrine, that the Spirit of truth does instruct | sion, until 6th day the 27th, the night of which 
the minds of those who really seek its aid in the | was one of much suffering. In the evening of 
great lines of their. moral and spiritual walk | the next day, she observed, with reference to her 
before men, strengthened and sanctified that | own sufferings, “I feel that they are indeed light 
decision of character, which gave her so much | afflictions, if they do but tend to produce the 
power and influence in the important position in | peaceable fruits of righteousness. What are they 
which she was placed. Her whole course was | when compared with that eternal weight of glory 
characterized by that habitual reverence and | that is held out to us?’ Then, in broken accents 
godly fear, which seemed to prove that the Divine | —“‘I have indeed much to be thankful for;— 
presence was to her soul, a living reality, whilst | nothing but merey—every want supplied—sur- 
it gave a zest to her cheerful participation in the | rounded by mercies, unmerited mercies.” At 
lawful interests and enjoyments of life. Such | another time she remarked,—“ What a favour it 
was the estimate, on the part of her friends, of | is that [seem to have nothing now to do—no care 
her consistent walk as a Christian, and of the | —permitted to feel the comfort of rest, and what 
soundness of her judgment, that, at the age of | a sense there is of favours unmerited !—nothing 
twenty-nine, she was appointed to the important | but the need of a more grateful heart.” The 
station of Elder. Nothing leads so certainly to | night was one of great suffering, but all was borne 
the power of religious sympathy with others, as a| with unmurmuring patience. Throughout this 
true acquaintance with ourselyves—with the invete- | season of bodily conflict, her submission to the 
rate deceitfulness of the heart, and with its only | wishes of those around her, was the more remarka- 
cure—the work of regeneration by the power of | ble from her almost life-long habit of being looked 
Divine grace, as set forth in the Gospel of our | up to, by others, for direction. On the following 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And we believe, | evening, the observation being made, that such a 
that in these practical lessons, our dear friend, | holy peace was felt in her chamber, it was 4 
when appointed to the office of Elder, was not a| privilege to be with her; she replied, “I have 
novice. The prevalence in her mind of that {prayed that it might be a Bethel.” Then, after 
charity which thinketh no evil, was an instructive | a pause, she said, “Oh, how have I desired—how 
feature in her character, and its influence upon | have I craved that all my dear children might be 
others was such, that it seemed as if no root of | faithful children of the Lord, simply dependant 
bitterness could spring up, so as to be an oceasion | on him for their daily supplies of strength—more 
of offence within the sphere of her influence. and more faithful to himn—diligent, that the days 

In the year 1818, she became a widow, and | work may keep pace with the day—not leaving 
the sole care of a large family thus devolved upon | till to-morrow any duty that should be done to- 
her for a period of thirty years, and was discharg- | day. How have [ desired, that in this depen- 
ed with singular fidelity and efficiency. dence, every path of tribulation may be made one 

To those who were privileged to share the in-| of blessing, that you may all be blest, and be 
timacy of our departed friend, it was striking to ' made blessings. Tell all my dear children that I 
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have craved this for you. And oh! may I be 
kept unto the end by him.” On one of her 
children saying to her “The Lord is thy Shep- 
herd,” there was a deep response in the words, 
‘thou shalt not want.’’ On some attempt being 
made to convey to our dear mother the grateful 
feelings of her children for the blessings of her 
eare and influence, she said, “my sense of un- 
worthiness—my short-comings—my omissions— 
but not, I trust, rebellion of spirit, have been 
especially present with me of late—but all for- 
given by my heavenly Father—all blotted out for 
my dear Redeemer’s sake.” These expressions 
were uttered with a power and reverential solem- 
nity which the words cannot convey; they came 
from the depths of an humble soul, at rest in her 
Saviour’s love. 

Very early on second day morning, the 30th 
of Tenth month, she saw one of her sons who had 
not been previously with her, and spoke to him 
of her “tender love,”’ her “deep interest,” and 
sent a message of earnest counsel to a much-loved 
grandson. It was now evident that her strength 
was rapidly sinking—utterance had become very 
dificult; but her mind remained clear. In a 
touching manner she thanked her eldest son for 
all his kindness to her, and expressed her affec- 
tionate desires for her grand-children. She was 
perfectly aware of her situation, and when told 
that her pulse was almost gone, she exclaimed, 
“what a favour! Have I strength for a few 
words?” We bent over her to try to catch every 
precious accent, and heard thus much. “If it be 
thy holy will, grant that the work may be cut 
short, and a release permitted from this suffering ; 
but if not consistent with thy holy will, grant 
patience to endure unto the end.—Oh sustain !— 
That we may all meet again.” This world was 
now receding from her, andjheaven opening to her 
view. The breathing gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly ceased—the “silver cord was loosed,” 
and she “fell asleep in Jesus.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
REVOLUTIONS. 


The following eloquent passage, selected from a 
foreign journal, may afford the subject of inter- 
esting and consolatory thought to those who have 
learned to look beyond present evils, to final re- 
sults. Such a habit of nfind eminently befits the 
Christian. It is the natural result of those compre- 
hensive views which habitually regard the life to 
come as the vast theatre on which the great 
problems of the life present are to be certainly 
solved. But it by no means disregards the mani- 
fest overruling of a beneficent Providence in those 
events which are of daily occurrence. It leads 
us to confide in His wisdom, whether he see meet 
to interfere immediately for the control of men’s 
purposes, or whether he permit his ends to be 
carried out and perfected through the agency of 
those motives which ordinarily influence the acts 
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of individuals or of associated bodies. A great po- 
litical revolution, such as that which has recently 
convulsed France, when considered in reference to 
the waste of life, the public distress, and far more 
to that untold misery which broods silently around 
thousands of family circles, blasting the hopes, 
and paralyzing the energies of whole generations 
of sufferers, is an evil, than which perhaps no 
greater is permitted by an all-wise Providence to 
overtake a community. Yet He who permits it, 
has not withheld a restoring influence even from 
this dreadful display of human passion. Doubt- 
less, by the immediate influence of his ever 
present power, he causes their sorrows to return 
with showers of spiritual blessings upon the heads 
of humbled and repentant sufferers. Doubtless, 
He teaches to many in this school of adversity, 
lessons which they would have been slow to learn 
in prosperity. But it is also true that through 
those laws by which he has seen fit to surround us, 
and which, although to the casual observer seeming- 
ly irregular and intermitting, are known by the 
comprehensive mind to be constant and sure in their 
operation, he provides a remedy for much of the 
evil which flows from the unrestrained passions, 
or the misguided judgment ef men. The phi- 
losophy which suggests the reflections in the 
passage to which we are referring, although here 
applied to great political movements only, has an 
application no less consolatory to events of less 
extensive character. We may see much around 
us to excite reasonable apprehension. We may 
deplore the sacrifice of great principles in order 
to meet present real or supposed evils. We may 
tremble under the conviction that the present 
tendency of things is opposed to the permanency 
of institutions which we believe to have originated 
in a wisdom higher than our own, and which we had 
hoped might have descended to our children’s 
children as a wall of defence against the en- 
croachments of a world lying in wickedness. But 
let us look beyond the present anxieties ; let us 
remember that the same Divine Hand which by 
means hidden, or but partially revealed, often 
controls the motives of men or overrules their ac- 
tions on some great public theatre, to the pro- 
motion of his beneficent ends, watches no less over 
those who act in more retired stations, and will 
eventually, under all circumstances, make “ the 
wrath of man to praise Him.” L. L. 


“The balance is preserved in social life by con- 
tending passions and interests, as in the physical 
world by opposite forces, under circumstances 
when, to all human appearance, remedy is impos- 
sible and hope extinguished. The orbit of na- 
tions is traced out by the wisdom of Providence 
not less clearly than that of the planets; there 
are centripetal and centrifugal forces in the moral 
as well as the material world. As much as the 
vehement passions, the selfish desires, the inex- 
perienced zeal, the expanding energy, the rapa- 
cious indigence, the mingled virtues and vices 
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of man, lead at stated periods to explosions or , Spirit.” 


revolution,—do the desire of tranquillity, the 
interests of property, the horror at cruelty, the 
lessons of experience, the force of religion, the 
bitterness of suffering, reinduce the desire of order, 
and restore the influence of its organ, gov ern- 
ment. If we contemplate the awful force of the 
expansive powers which, issuing from the great 
mass of central heat, find vent in the fiery chan- 
nels of the volcano, and have so often rent asunder- 
the solid crust of the earth, we may well tremble 
to think that we stand suspended, as it were, ov er | 
such an abyss, and that at no great distance be- | 
neath our feet the elements of universal confla- 
gration are to be found.* But, strong as are the 
expansive powers of nature, the coercive are still 
stronger. The ocean exists to bridle with its 
weight the fiery gulf; the arch of the earth has 
been solidly constructed by its Divine architect ; 
and the only traces we now discover, in most parts 
of this globe, of the yet raging war of the ele- 
ments, are the twisted strata, which mark, as it 
were, the former writhings of matter in the ter- 
rible grasp of its tormentors; or the splintered 
pinnacles of mountains, which add be: auty to the 
landscape ; or the smiling plains, which bring 
happiness to the abodes of man. It is the same 
in the moral world. Action and reaction are the 
law of mind as well as matter, and the equilibrium 
of social life is preserved by the opposite tendency 
of the interests which are brought into collision, 
and the counteracting force of the passions which 
are successively awakened by the very convulsions 
which seem to menace society with dissolution.”’ 


Blackwood. 


For Friends’ Review. 


NEW RELIGIOUS INTEREST—GOY. BRIGGS. 


The following is forwarded for insertion in the 
Review, should the editor think it proper. It is 
pleasing to notice the public avowal and earnest 
enforcement of those great truths, at the same 
_ and by the same class of men, where and 
by whom some of our early Friends suffered so 
much, for promulgating the same doctrines.—J. 

Correspondence of the N, Y. Express. 


Marlboro Hotel, Boston, Feb. 7. 


The Union Conference of churches for this | 
week was crowded and deeply interesting, and was | 
held in one of the largest churches. “After ap- 
propriate prayer, and singing by the congrega- 
tion, Mr. Huntington remarked, that what we 
especially needed, to inspire us with confidence 
and hope, as well as with due solemnity, was to 
feel that God by his Spirit was present with us. 
Practically, we had been too much in the condi- 
tion of those who replied to Paul that they “had 
not so much as heard that there was any Holy 


~ *Thirty five miles below the surface of the earth, 
the central heat is everywhere so great, that granite 
itself is held in fusion —Humnotpt, Comes i. 273. 
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We Tite had as ital eenledate edehitidin ite hte”... Weal Alder. dilldiiien a us a deep realization of his 
being, and of our dependence on his influences. 

One object, he said, of Christ’s coming into the 
world was to “show us the Father,” and to open 
the way for a mission of “the Spirit of Trath— 
the Comforter—who might abide with us forever,’ 
We needed a new realization of this doctrine of 
the Divine presence and power among us,—such 
as the Saviour promised; and such as the Apos- 
tles and Augustine, Fenelon, and others, have de- 
scribed, as their highest joy and confidence. How 
soon would despondency, and doubt, and_per- 

plexity be dispersed, could we say in faith, “The 
Lord ; is our helper.” 

The promotion of this living faith, this spiritual 
elevation, w was the immediate object of the present 
meeting. He would not say the work was holier 
than that of another great meeting, the same 
evening, in the neighbourhood, embracing in its 
generous purposes the heathen world. Both were 
essential to the completion of human character in 
a high tone of enlightened piety—involving faith 
in the Redeemer and communion with the source 
of all good—neither could fail to manifest itself in 
enlarged philanthropy. 

It was not so much infidelity as indifference 
that was now the just occasion of alarm. Men did 
not reject Christianity: but still, in their view, 
sorrow and death had no voice speaking of retri- 
bution—eternity had no awfulness—God, no love- 
liness—Christ, no beauty, to arouse men to thie 
real sublimities of their being. We needed to be 
renewed, regenerated, renovated, through the 
power of Divine love in Jesus Christ, —then no- 
thing would divert us from the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and from the great work assigned us. 

Gov. Briggs, being present and invited to speak, 
suid, he had learned from the papers with deep 
satisfaction, the object and progress of these 
meetings. What object of attention could be more 
becoming, to beings accountable and immortal? If 
spiritual interests were real, which none doubted, 
they were every thing. Here we are, amid the 
busy scenes of life, rushing forward to endless 
destiny—to be happy with the saved, or to mourn 
with the Jost! Spiritual interests, he said, in- 
volved individual responsibility. Religion was a 
personal concern to each. The divine appeal was, 
“Give me thine heart.” Let the Aeart be really 
consecrated to God and his works, and the fruits 
would at once manifeste themselves,—exhibiting 
the spirit of Christ. Social religious serv ices of 
this kind had always met with divine approbation. 
“They that feared the Lord spoke often one to 
another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it.’ 
But if we were truly wise, we should carry this 
spirit into our retirement ; and, as individuals and 
members of families, at once settle the question, 
to be wholly “on the Lord’s side.” Hesitation 
in a matter of such acknowledged importance, was 
consummate folly, as well as guilt. 

It was the idea, he said, of some, that religion 
was not befitting the young. But really they 
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were not fitted for any thing, and nothing was 
truly valuable to them, without religion. It re- 
lated the whole man—restrained from all that 
was evil, and stimulated to all that was good— 
ve serenity and true dignity amid the trials of 
life and the terrors of death. It was, indeed, the 
only true riches—the wisdom from above. Such 
was the pure religion of the Bible, a perfect illus- 
tration of which was found in the example and 
teachings of Christ. To gain his spirit, and that 
“peace which passeth all understanding,” the 
young must open the Bible, and reviewing their 
unworthiness, ingratitude and guilt, devoutly seek 
rdon and reconciliation through Him. 

Read, he said, the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 
y. vi. vii. It contains enough to “make wise 
unto salvation through faith.” And it was as 
important now, and to each individual, as to the 
assembled thousantls, who heard it with silent 
wonder, and at its close attested its overwhelming 
power; when, it is added, “great multitudes fol- 
lowed him.” 

The Governor here commented with inimitable 
solemnity and pungency on the closing sentences 
of that Sermon; and, turning to the Chairman, 
added in substance, O, sir, each of the immortal 
beings now looking on you will yet realize the 
tremendous import of those truths! Happy! 
everlastingly happy! if we now build on the 
“Rock of Ages;”’ but great and irreparable must 
be our fall, if we “build on the sand.” 

The soul, he said, could not be estimated. The 
benevolent and all-wise Saviour had weighed it 
against the whole world. And yet here, with his 
plain teachings before us, which all profess to 
admire, the multitudes, hastening to his immedi- 
ate presence, are still practically saying that 
spiritual realities are doubtful! Let us, he said, 
fix our affections on the Saviour. Let us practi- 
cally believe on him to the saving of our souls; 
and thus should we be prepared to labour, in his 
spirit, for the salvation of others. 

Men, he said, were ambitious of distinction,— 
desirous of being remembered with honour. The 
Gospel did not disparage the loftiest aspirations. 
“ They that be wise, shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament.” “The righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance ;” while “the memory 
of the wicked shall perish.” Let us then, as wise 
men, capable of appreciating spiritual and eternal 
realities, aspire, above all things, to “be found 
unto praise, and honour, and glory, at the ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Waterston, in conclusion, remarked, how 
sad would be our state, if it were now de- 
clared to us, that we could not enter Heaven— 
that God would not hear our prayer, though 
offered through his Son! Yet how many place 
themselves in this condition, by neglecting prayer ! 
—neglecting the great salvation! It was a 
solemn thought, that, after all the wondrous pro- 
visions of mercy, our destiny was, in great mea- 
sure, placed in our own hands. We could grieve 
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away the Holy Spirit,—shut the gate of salva- 
tion—exclude ourselves from the Kingdom of 
rod, by resisting, or even neglecting the appeals 
of infinite love. 

‘* Whoso is wise, and will consider these things, 
shall understand the loving kindness of the Lord.” 


A. D. 





For Friends’ Review. 
NEW PATENTS. 


When Solomon declared that there is nothing 
new under the sun, he was probably careful to 
keep to the present tense, and did not mean to 
say there never would be any thing new. At any 
rate, there have certainly appeared within the 
memory of most of us, many things, which not 
only Solomon never thought of, but of which 
even wise men as low down on the scale of time 
as our grandfathers, never dreamed. 

I was amused the other day in looking over a 
list of Patents issued from the United States Of- 
fice during the last month, to find one for an 
“Tmprovement in making shirts.” ‘ What I 
claim as my invention,” says O. F. Winchester, 
the Patentee of Baltimore, ‘and desire to secure 
by letters patent, is constructing the neck of a 
shirt, or yoke, by having a curved seam on the 
top of the shoulder, substantially as set forth.” 
It is said that trifles make up the sum of human 
life—and in confirmation of the saying, we often 
find it is not the bulkiest achievements that add 
most materially to the general comfort. The in- 
vention of Lucifer Matches, for instance, the 
writer will venture to assert, has vastly more in- 
creased family convenience, than did the con- 
struction of Queen Anne’s pocket piece, which, 
it was said, could throw a ball across the straits 
from Dover into the dominions of her good brother 
of France. 

Whether the housewives of our day will admit 
that our friend Winchester can instruct them in 
the art and mystery of cutting out a shirt, is not 
within my province to determine. But, I inferred 
from the grave announcement of the patent, that, 
truly, ingenuity was turned in all directions, and 
that the field for its exercise was as broad as the 
interval between the making of a pin’s head, 
and the building of a steamer of 2000 tons bur- 
then. In the same list of patents referred to 
above, I find one for an “ Improvement in Knit- 
ting,’ and three for improvements in “ Molasses 
Faucets.” 

Often, when I have observed youngsters drop- 
ping potatoes, has the recollection of the tribula- 
tions of my boyhood led me to sympathise with 
their backs; judge then of the gratification I 
must feel on being able to congratulate them on 
the granting of a patent, as stated in this same 
list, for an “Improvement in Potato planting!’ 

Thus, we perceive, in this busy and selfish 
world, as it is not unfrequently termed, some 
thought is expended in the apparently trifling, yet 
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useful concerns of life, and the accommodation of 
the housewife and the farmer, is properly regarded 
as being worthy to claim the solicitude of the long 
headed thinker. ?. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1849. 


Some of our readers may, perhaps, be surprised, 
after the copious notice taken in last week’s num- 
ber, of H. Clay’s letter on emancipation, to see so 
much space in the present, devoted to the same 
subject. It is not expected that the opinions advo- 
cated in this journal, in relation to slavery, will ex- 
ercise any sensible influence on the proceedings of 
the people of Kentucky. Yet the Editor would not 
feel himself excused, without entering his protest 
against the doctrine advanced in Henry Clay’s 
letter, that colonization must be an essential con- 
dition, without which no plan of emancipation 
ought to be adopted. If we admit the supposition, 
that the coloured race, must, while they remain 
among us, continue what H. Clay says they are 
now—a degraded population—it must be owing to 
their natural incapacity to rise above that situation, 
or to the obstructions which the white race are 
placing in their way. The doctrines of the coloni- 
zationists, of whom H. Clay is none of the least 
conspicuous, fully admit the capacity of the negro 
race to exercise and enjoy all the rights of freemen, 
when transported to Africa. We hear nothing of 
their being necessarily a degraded race, after they 
are colonized in their father-land. Upon what 
principle then do we determine that they cannot 
rise to respectability on the west as well as on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic? Does any man ven- 
ture to assert that the Anglo-Saxon race is so intrin- 
sically and indomitably cruel, as to keep the co- 
loured population always oppressed, and sunk below 
the flevel for which the faculties bestowed upon 
them by a gracious Creator, have qualified them? 

It is freely admitted that a cruel prejudice 
against the coloured race has found a place both 
among the people of the North and South; which 
unavoidably presents a stubborn obstacle to their 
elevation in civil society. But this prejudice is 
itself the offspring of slavery, and would necessarily 
decrease, and eventually vanish, if the cause was 
removed. But further, the assertion that the people 
of colour, in the free states, are a degraded class, 
may be confidently denied. 

When we reflect that the whole coloured popula- 
tion of the United States has descended, at least in 
part, from ancestors imported as slaves from pagan 
Africa—that their transition from slavery to freedom 
generally placed them in the lowest rank of free- 
men—that such of them as have risen to wealth or 
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respectability, have generally made their way 


through difficulties and opposition, with which even 
the poorest of our colour are not obliged to con- 
tend—and that notwithstanding these adverse eir- 
cumstances, many of them hold situations in ciyjj 
society, of which no man of either race need be 
ashamed; we must agree that the problem of their 
capacity to rise to respectability even among us, 
has been already solved. We are told that when 
a sophist was labouring to demonstrate to a philo- 
sopher, the impossibility of motion, the latter got 
up and walked; and when H. Clay authoritatively 
declares that the coloured people among us must 
always be a degraded race, we may return an 
answer, equally conclusive, by pointing to hundreds 
of the present coloured inhabitants of Philadelphia. 
and other parts of the free states. 

As probably no man, in his sober senses believes 
that it would be practicable, if it was even desira- 
ble, to colonize on the African coast, the three mil- 
lions of slaves now in the United States, or their 
continually increasing descendants, to say nothing 
|of the free coloured, the principle assumed in H. 

Clay’s letter, if applied to the United States in 
general, would exclude every plan for the extinction 
of slavery. 


The formation of colonies on the African coast, 
if judiciously conducted, may be useful as a means 
of extending civilization there. Yet if we could 
adopt the opinion that the negro race must always 
be a pest, while they remain among us, they would 
not appear the most eligible missionaries to send 
to civilize and christianize the pagans of the torrid 
zone. But asa mode of extinguishing slavery in 
the United States, colonization is totally futile. And 
even if practicable, the compulsive transportation 
of this part of our native population would be irre- 
concilable with justice. The civilization of Africa 
would be an object worthy of our strenuous exer- 
tions; but to us it is a secondary object, while the 
restoration, to the common rights of humanity, ©! 
the millions who have been planted here by acts ot 
the most flagrant injustice, is unquestionably a 
primary one. The injustice of the existing system 
is too glaring to require an argument. Every year 
of its continuance adds to the load of guilt already 
incurred. Prudence may be justly consulted as to 
the mode of its extirpation ; but it appears vain to 
attempt reconciling either with wisdom or justice, 
a plan of emancipation which is so gradual as to 
make no impression on the system, unless indeed 
it may be an increased impetus to the internal 
slave trade, till after the lapse of more than a third 
of a century. 


Marriep, At Mississinawa Meeting House, 
Grant Co., Indiana, on Fourth day, the 20th of 9th 
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month last, Isaac R. Smrru to Mary, daughter of 
Jesse Thomas. 
_—.. At the same place, on the 20th of 12th | 
month last, Joun Ratiirr to Saran Pearson. | 
——, At the same place, on the 24th of Ist mo. 
last, JosepH OVERMAN to ANNA JONES. 


| 


ss } 

Drep,—On the 5th inst., Hannan Dennis, widow | 
of the late George Dennis, of Portsmouth, R. [., | 
aged about 75 years, a worthy member of Rhode | 
island Monthly Meeting ; “com in a good old 
age, we trust, to that rest which is unchangeable. 

—, On the 6th inst., Mary A. Porrer, wife of | 
William T. Potter, of Newport, and daughter of | 
Abraham Anthony, late of Portsmouth, R. I., aged | 
60 years, and member of Rhode Island Monthly 
Meeting. This dear friend, though of a slender 
constitution, was enabled to minister largely to the 
comfort of her family and numerous friends, and 
had appeared latterly to be improving in gene- 
ral health, when she was suddenly arrested, and in 
little more than a week was taken from works to 
rewards. 

—~, On the 12th inst., at her residence near 
Westminster, Guilford Co., N. C., Ponty, widow of 
William Beard, deceased, in the 70th year of her 
age,a member of Deep River Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


We find in the National Era a notice of this 
popular writer, from which we take the following 
criticism upon his style. However adapted to a | 
review, it strikes us as peculiarly inappropriate to 
history. The perpetually recurring antithesis, 
which for a time gives point to the narrative, at 
length wearies by its elaborate monotony, and 
one’s confidence in the truthfulness of the history 
is shaken by the author’s evident temptation to 
suit his facts to the structure of his sentence. 
We fear that he is liable to a more serious charge 
than a defect in style. We find in his volume 
little evidence of that appreciation of virtue for 
its own sake, that instinctive admiration of high 
moral qualities, without which the historian will 
certainly fail to take rank among those who have 
benefitted mankind. Macaulay is far in advance 
of most of his predecessors in a comprehensive 
view of the subjects included under the title of 
history; he has learned that those who are go- 
verned are at least objects of as much interest as 
those who rule; and that the progress of society 
means something more than the acquisition of 
territory, or the concentration of power. He is 
below Clarendon in artistic delineation of charac- 
ter; inferior to Hume in the purity and lucidness 
of his style, and not to be compared with Hallam 
in elevation above partizan opinions, or in the ju- 
dicial impartiality of his decisions. As a contri- 
bution in aid of this great subject, his work has 
unquestionable value, but the History of that un- 
— period of English annals, which he 

as undertaken to elucidate, will be written by 
4 wiser and better man. R—-s. 





“A brief notice of this volume has already ap- 
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peared in the Era, and we shall not now under- 
take an analysis of its contents. It has ere this 
found its way into the hands of a large class of our 
readers, and to most of them it is becoming some- 
what familiar, from the numerous extracts which 


| are quoted in the newspapers and magazines. It is 


an exceedingly readable book. The style is that 
which lends such a charm to the author's essays— 
brilliant, epigrammatic, vigoreus. Indeed, herein 
lies the fault of the book, when viewed as a mere 
detail of historical facts. Its sparkling rhetoric 


| is not the safest medium of truth to the simple- 


minded inquirer. A discriminating and able 
critic has done the author no injustice in saying 
that, in attempting to give effect and vividness to 
his thoughts and diction, he is often overstrain- 
ed and extravagant, and that his epigrammatic 
style seems better fitted for the glitter of paradox 
than the sober guise of truth. The intelligent 
and well-informed reader of the volume before us 
will find himself at times compelled to reverse 
the decisions of the author, and deliver some un- 
fortunate personage, sect, or class, from the pillory 
of his rhetoric, and the merciless pelting of his 
ridicule. There is a want of the repose and quiet 
which we look for in a narrative of events long 
passed away; we rise from the perusal of the book 
pleased and excited, but with not so clear a con- 
ception of the actual realities of which it treats, 
as would be desirable. We cannot help feeling 
that the author has been somewhat overscrupu- 
lous in avoiding the dulness of plain detail, and 


| the dryness of dates, names, and statistics. The 


freedom, flowing diction, and sweeping generality 
of the Reviewer and Essayist are maintained 
throughout; and, with one remarkable exception, 
the “ History of England” might be divided into 
papers of magazine length, and published without 
any violence to propriety as a continuation of the 
author’s labors in that department of literature, 
in which he confessedly stands without a rival— 
manawa: “77?” * 
‘Personal portraits are sketched with a bold 
freedom, which at times startles us. The ‘old 
familiar faces,’ as we have seen them through 
the dust of a century and a half, stand before us 
with life-like distinctness of outline and coloring. 
Some of them disappoint us; they come in a ‘ques- 
tionable shape.’ Thus, for instance, in his sketch of 
William Penn, the historian takes issue with the 
world on his character, and transforms the saint 
into a pliant courtier. Of the grounds upon which 
he attempts this reversal of the verdict of six 
generations, we are not informed as fully as we 
could wish; and it will certainly be safe, until 
these are fairly presented, to allow the Founder 
of Pennsylvania the benefit of a doubt as to the 
accuracy of the historian’s decision. J. G.W.” 


Those who preach to others what they do not 
practice themselves, would do well to remember 
the rebuke implied by the proverb, “ Physician 
heal thyself.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LETTER OF HENRY CLAY ON EMANCIPATION. 


(Concluded from page 411.) 


In a part of this letter, which is not here) 
copied, the writer alludes to the abolition act of | 
Pennsylvania, by which the immediate descend- 
ants of slaves were rendered liable to serve till | 
they attained the age of twenty eight years. | 
This reference was probably designed to bring the 
legislation of Pennsylvania as authority for ex-| 
acting the service of the emancipated slaves to | 
the same period, with the modification of applying | 
the profits of the last three years to their trans- | 
portation and support. 

It would be no great compliment to the people 
of Kentucky, to suppose them as enlightened, in 
regard to human rights, at the present day, as 
those of Pennsylvania were seventy years ago; 
yet in several important points the scheme of the 
Kentucky Senator, falls greatly below the legisla- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

1. The law for the gradual abolition of slavery 
came into force as soon as it was passed. All the 
children born subsequently to the passing of the 
act, (8d mo. Ist, 1780,) became free at twenty 
eight, if not at an earlier period. As this law 
was enacted during the revolutionary war, ne 
was probably no internal slave trade at the time, 
and consequently very little opportunity of selling 
the slaves out of the state. 

2. As this law was generally understood, and | 
at length legally construed by the Supreme Court 
of the State, none but the immediate descendants 
of slaves could be held beyond the age allotted to 
white persons.* 

3. As H. Clay observes, “No provision was 
made for colonization.” In plain English, all 
children of the first generation, descended from 
slaves, born after the passage of the act, became 
free at twenty eight, and those of succeeding 
generations, became free like white children; and 
no authority was given to expel them from the 
land of their birth. 

4. By a supplement to the law of 1780, en- 
acted eight years afterwards, the sale or removal 
of any slave beyond the limits of the state, except 
in certain specified cases, was prohibited, under a 
penalty of two hundred dollars. The separation 
of slaves, being husband and wife, to a greater 
distance than ten miles, was also subjected to a 
penalty. Such was the legislation of Pennsyl- 
vania between sixty and seventy years ago. In 
this commonwealth, the slavery of all children 
born in the state since the first of Third month, 
1780, is forever abolished; and servitude till 
twenty eight years is confined to one generation. 

*The opinion of the court in the case of Miller vs. 
Dwilling, 14 Sergeant & Rawle 442, shows quite con- 
clusively that the construction there given to the law 
of 1780, was the only one which was reconcileable 
with the intention of the Legislature, as inferred from 
a view of the whole act. This decision was in affirm- 
ance of that of the court be!ow. 
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The children of all subsequent generations became 
free, the males at twenty one, and the females at 
eighteen. The slaves of immigrants removing 
into the state became free, and the forcible re. 
moval of a slave out of the state was a penal 
offence. 

In New Jersey, the last which has joined the 
list of non-slaveholding states, a law was enacted 
prohibiting the removal of slaves out of the state, 


| except in case of emigrants who were leaving the 


state to settle elsewhere, about sixteen years be- 
fore their abolition law was passed. In their law 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, passed in 
1804, it was provided that children born of fe- 
male slaves, subsequent to the 4th of July of that 
year, should be free, the males at twenty five and 
females at twenty one years. ‘This servitude we 
observe is confined to one generation, for it ap- 
plies only to those born of female slaves. 

Thus we see how greatly the plan proposed for 
Kentucky, falls below that adopted sixty nine 
years ago in Pennsylvania, and forty five in New 
Jersey. In the former the law went into opera- 
tion immediately, and in the latter in less than 
five months; and in both, the modified slavery 
which was created, could extend only to one 
generation. 

The reasoning of H. Clay, in the beginning of 
his letter, seems to show that the slavery of the 
negro race is susceptible of no justification which 
would not equally apply to the subjugation of 
our own race. Upon what principle, then, could he 
justify the continuance of the existing system 
during eleven years? His liberal margin corres- 
ponds to Solomon’s account of the legs of the 
lame; for unfortunately the liberality is all on 


‘one side. Let us view this letter a little further: 


“The colonization of the free blacks, as they 
successively arrive, from year to year, at the age 
entitling them to freedom, I consider a condition 
absolutely indispensable. Without it I should be 
utterly opposed to any scheme of emancipation. 
One hundred and ninety odd thousand blacks, com- 
posing about one-fourth the population of the State, 
with their descendants, could never live in peace, 
harmony, and equality with the residue of the 
population. Their colour, passions and prejudices, 
would for ever prevent the two races from living 
together in a state of cordial union. Social, moral 
and poljtical degradation would be the inevitable 
lot of the coloured race. 

‘Even in the free States, that is their present 
condition. In some of these free States the penal 
legislation against the people of colour is quite as 
severe, if not harsher, than it is in some of the 
slave States. As no where in the United States, 
are amalgamation and equality between the two 
races possible, it is better that there should be 
a separation, and that the African descendants 
should be returned to the native lands of their 
fathers. 

“Tt will have been seen that the plan I have 
suggested proposes the annual transportation of all 
born after a specified day, upon their arrival at the 

rescribed age, to the colony which may be selected 
or their destination, and that this process of trans- 
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rtation is to be continued until the separation of 
the two races is completed. Hf the emancipated 
slaves were to remain in Kentucky until they 
attained the age of 28, it would be about 34 years 
before the first annual transportation begins, if the 
system commence in 1855, and about 39 years if 
its operation began in 1860. 

‘What the number thus to be annually trans- 

rted would be, cannot be precisely ascertained. 
pena it stated by the Auditor, that the increase 
of slaves in Kentucky last year was between three 
and four thousand. But, as that statement was 
made upon a comparison of the aggregate number 
of all este of the State, without regard to births, 
it does not, I presume, exhibit truly the natural 
increase, which was sagen larger. The aggre- 
gate was effected by the introduction, and still more 
by the exportation of slaves. I suppose that there 
would not be less, probably more, than five thou- 
sand, to be transported the first year of the opera- 
tion of the system ; but after it was in progress some 
years, there would be a constant diminution of the 
number.” 


He then enters into an enquiry respecting the 
practicability of transporting five thousand an- 
nually to the African shore, and arrives at the 
conclusion that this may be done, and the cost 
defrayed from the proceeds of their labour during | 
the last three years of their servitude. The prin- | 
ciple on which this estimate of numbers is founded, 
is not quite clearly laid down in the extract be- 
fore us. He speaks of the increase, as if that. 
was the basis of the calculation. But the scheme 
ostensibly includes the transportation of all the 
children born after a specified day. By the census 
of 1840, it appears that about one third of the 
slaves then in the United States, were under ten 
years of age. In Kentucky, the whole number 
was one hundred and eighty two thousand two 
hundred and fifty eight, of whom sixty five thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety four, or more than 
one third, were under ten years. These, of course, 
must have been born within the last ten years; 
and as there was a constant increase in the num- 
ber of slaves, the births during the last year 
must have exceeded the average for the whole | 
period. Consequently, we should set down om) 
annual births now, at not much, if any less than 
seven thousand. This, however, is of no great 
importance, as we may sincerely hope, that the | 
compulsive expulsion of all the children born after | 
any given time, whether their number is small or 
ars will never disgrace the legislation of Ken- 
ucky, 

The whole argument on which the necessity of 
colonizing the emancipated slaves is professedly 
founded, is not very creditable to the understanding 
or to the heart of its author. That the two races | 
cannot live together in peace, is an assertion | 
Supported neither by correct theory, nor unques- 
tionable facts. If the prejudices of our race are 
yet too strong to allow the coloured the full en- | 
joyment of their rights, we may reasonably hope | 
that our successors, of the next or a future genera- 
“ton, will be wiser and more liberal than we are. 
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“Colonization will be attended with the painful 
effect of the separation of the colonists from their 
parents, and in some instances from their children ; 
but from the latter it will be only temporary, as 
they will follow and be again re-united. Their 
separation from their parents will not be until 
after they have attained a mature age, nor greater 
than voluntarily takes place with emigrants from 
Europe, who leave their parents behind. It will 
be far less distressing than what frequently occurs 
in the state of slavery, and will be attended with 
the animating encouragement that the colonists are 
transferred from a land of bondage and degradation 
for them, to a land of liberty and equality. 

“The expense of transporting the liberated slave 
to the colony, and of maintaining him there for 
six months, I think, ought to be provided for by a 
fund derived from his labour in the manner indi- 
cated. He is the party most benefitted by eman- 
cipation. It would not be right to subject the non- 
slaveholder to any part of the expense; and the 
slaveholder will have made sufficient sacrifices, 
without being exclusively burthened with taxes, to 
raise that fund. The emancipated slave could be 
hired out for the time proposed, by the sheriff or 
other public agent, in each county, who should be 
subject to strict accountability. And it would be 
requisite that there should be kept a register of all 
the births of all children of colour, after the day 
fixed for the commencement of the system, enforced 
It would be a very 
desirable regulation of law to have births, deaths 
, of the whole population of the State 
registered and preserved, as is done in most well 
governed States. 

“Among other considerations which unite in 
recommending to the State of Kentucky a system 
for the gradual abolishing of slavery, is that arising 
out of her exposed condition affording greater 
facilities to the escape of her slaves into the free 
States and into Canada. She does not enjoy the 
security which some of the slave States have, by 
being covered in depth by two or three slave 
States intervening between them and free States, 
She has a greater length of border on free States 
than any other slave State in the Union. That 
border is the Ohio river, extending from the mouth 
of Big Sandy to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance 
of near 600 miles, separating her from the already 

werful and growing States of Ohio, Indiana and 
llinois. Vast numbers of slaves have fled from 
most of the counties of Kentucky, from the mouth 
of Big Sandy tothe mouth of the Miami, and the 
evil has increased, and is increasing. Attempts to 
recover the fugitives lead to the most painful and 
irritating collisions. Hitherto countenance and 
assistance to the fugitives have been chiefly effected 
by persons in the State of Ohio; but it is to be 
apprehended, from the progressive opposition to 
slavery, that in process of time similar facilities to 
the escape of slaves would be found in the States 
of- Indiana and Illinois. By means of railroads, 
Canada can be reached from Cincinnati in a little 
more than twenty-four hours.”’ 


When H. Clay was considering the injustice of 
subjecting either the non-slaveholders or the 
masters of slaves, to the expense of colonizing the 
coloured race, it appears rather singular that he 
did not stop to enquire whether the expense could, 
with any colour of justice, be cast upon the eman- 
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cipated slave, who could have no fund derived 
from his ancestors, and who had been compelled 
to serve four years beyond the period when, ac- 
cording to the usages of civilized society, he ought 
to enjoy the profits of his own labour. If the 
emigrant “is the party most benefited,” it is be- 
cause he is escaping from the injustice and o 
pression imposed upon him by our race. If the 
master makes sufficient sacrifices, he is only giving 
up a possession, to which, according to H. Clay’s 
own argument, he has no just claim. 


“The plan which I have proposed will hardly 
be accused of being too early in its commencement 
or too rapid in its operation. It will be more 
likely to meet with contrary reproaches if adopted. 
It is to begin thirty-four or thirty-nine years from 
the time of its adoption, as the one period or the 
other shall be selected for its commencement. 
How long a time it will take to remove all the 
coloured race from the State by the annual trans- 
portation of each year’s natural increase cannot be 
exactly ascertained. After the system had been 
in operation some years, I think it probable, from 
the manifest blessings that would flow from it, 


from the diminished value of slave labour, and | S¢ Matthew—St. Mark, Xe. 


from the humanity and benevolence of private 
individuals prompting a liberation of their slaves 
and their transportation, a general disposition would 
exist to accelerate and complete the work of colo- 
nization. 

“That the system will be attended with some 
sacrifices on the part of slaveholders, which are 
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shall remove from among us the contaminating 
influences of a servile and degraded race of a 
different colour! We shall enjoy the proud and 
conscious satisfaction of placing the race where 
they can enjoy the great blessings of liberty, and 
civil, political and social aa we shall ac. 
quire the advantage of the diligence, the fidelity, 
and the consistency of free. labour, instead of the 
carelessness, infidelity, and the unsteadiness of 
slave labour; we shall elevate the social condition, 
of the white labourer; angment the value of our 
lands, improve the agriculture of the State, at- 
tract capital from abroad to all the pursuits of 
commerce, manufactures and agriculture ; redress, 
as far and as fast as we prudently could, any 
wrongs which the descendants of Africa have 
suffered at our hands, and we should demonstrate 
the sincerity with which we pay indiscriminate 
homage to the great cause of the liberty of the 
human race.’’ E. I. 


POPULAR CUSTOMS QUESTIONED. 
[Concluded from page 392.) 


9. Where do the Scriptures teach us to call 
individual persons by the appellation of saints, as 
Whence do public 
buildings derive their names, as St. Brides’—St. 
Dunstan’s —St. George’s — Bt. Mary’s—St. Sa- 
viour’s—All Saints? &. Where do we read, 
that the upper chamber, or the place where prayer 
was wont to be made, or whatsoever house the 
disciples assembled in, for divine worship, was 


to be regretted, need not be denied. What great | previously consecrated for that service, by any 


and beneficial enterprise was ever accomplished 
without risk and sacrifice? But these sacrifices 
are distant, contingent, and inconsiderable. Assum- 
ing the year 1860 for the commencement of the 
system, all slaves born prior to that time would 
remain such during their lives, and the personal 
loss of the slaveholder would be only the difference 
in value of a female slave, whose offspring, if she 
had any, born after the first day of January, 1860, 
should be free at the age of twenty-five, or should 
be slaves for life. In the meantime, if the right 
to remove or sell the slave out of the State should 
be exercised, that trifling loss would not be in- 
curred. The slaveholder, after the commence- 
ment of the system, would lose the difference in 
value between slaves for life, and slaves until the 
age of twenty-five. He might also incur some con- 
siderable expense in teaching, from their birth, the 
issue of those who were to be free at twenty-five, 
until they were old enough to be apprenticed out ; 
but as it is probable that they would be most 
generally bound to him, he would receive some in- 
demnity for their services until they attained their 
majority. . 

“Most of the evils, losses and misfortunes of 
human life have some compensation or alleviation. 
The slaveholder is generally a landholder, and I 
am persuaded that he would find in the augmented 
productiveness of his lands some, if not full indem- 
nity for losses arising to him from emancipation 
and colonization. He would also liberally share in 
the general benefits accruing to the whole State 
from the extinction of slavery. These have been 
so often and so fullysstated, that I will not, nor is 
it necessary, to dwell upon them extensively. 
They may be summed up in a few words. We 


| 


form or ceremony? Or the parcel of land, where 
they buried their dead, pronounced to be Holy 
(round? Is not the whole earth the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof? 


Compare 1 Tim. ii. 8. Acts x. 9; xx. 7, 8, 36. Matt. 
xiv. 23; xxvi. 36. 1 Cor. xvi. i9. 


10. Where do the Ministers of Religion find, 
in the New Testament, that Christ or his Apostles 
ever preached -for money, or appealed to the 
sword of the magistrate to enforce them a main- 
tenance from the people? Are not all true 
preachers of the Gospel, now, as ever, “ in- 
wardly moved thereto by the Holy Ghost?” 
Does not the love of Christ constrain them: 
Yea, is not a wo unto them, if they preach not 
the Gospel? Did not the apostles and disciples 
of oyr Lord formerly, freely preach the Gospel, 
as they had freely received it? Did they not 
work at their own trades and callings; and 
did not their own hands minister to their neces- 
sities, that they might not be burthensome to 
others? 


Compare Acts xviil.3; xx. 33—35. 1 Cor. ix. 16—19. 
2 Thess. iii. 8. 


11. Where do we find it asserted, that a col- 
lege or classical education is necessary to a true 
Gospel ministry? Does not the Holy Spirit now, 
as heretofore, send by whom He will send ! 
anointing and moving, here one and there . 
other, to preach the glad tidings of the gospel, 
not in the enticing words of man's wisdom, or in 
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the learning of this world, but in the demon- 

stration of the spirit and with power? Were 

not some of the most eminent of the Apostles 

‘‘ynlearned and ignorant men,” chosen of the 

Lord from amongst the poor of this world? and 

was it not given them, in the same hour, without 

any previous study, that which they should speak 
to the people? 

Compare Matt. x. 16—20. Mark i. 16—20. Acts iv. 
13; xiii. 2—4. 1 Cor. ii. Chap. Gal. i. 15—17 
Ephes. iii. 7, 8. 

12. Lastly. Taking the Bible for our rule, 
does there appear any consistency in the prac- 
tices animadverted on, with the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Gospel of Christ, or with true 
Protestantism? Candidly and carefully weighing 
the precepts and the example of our blessed 
Lord and his immediate followers, must we not 
acknowledge, that the genuine principles of 
Christianity appear to lead out of all these things’ 
Practices, that superstition has engendered, and 
which education and example, and want of con- 
sideration, have sanctioned amongst those, who 
profess themselves to be followers of Him, whose 
searching query to some of his followers was, 
“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?’ 





INTELLIGENCE IN A FISH. 


Ata recent meeting of the Liverpool Philo- 
sophical Society, Dr. Warwick related an extra- 
ordinary instance of intelligence in a fish. ‘When 
he resided at Durham, the seat of the Karl of 
Stamford and Warrington, he was walking one 
evening in the park, and came to a pond where 
fish intended for the table were temporarily kept. 
He took particular notice of a fine pike, of about 
six pounds weight, which, when it observed him, 
darted hastily away. In so doing, it struck its 
head against a tenterhook in a post—éf which 
there were several in the pond, placed to prevent 
poaching,—and, as it afterwards appeared, frac- 
tured its skull, and turned the optic nerve on one 
side, The agony evinced by the animal appeared 
most horrible. It rushed to the bottom, and 
boring its head into the mud, whirled itself round 
with such velocity that it was almost lost to the 
sight for a short interval. It then plunged about 
the pond, and a length threw itself completely out 
of the water on to the bank. He, the doctor, 
went and examined it, and found that a very 
small portion of the brain was protruding from the 
fracture in the skull. He carefully replaced this, 
and with a small silyer tooth-pick raised the in- 
dented portion of the skull. The fish remained 
still for a short time, and he then put it again 
into the pond. It appeared at first a good deal 
relieved; but in a few minutes it again darted 
and plunged about, until it threw itself out of the 
Water a second time. A second time Dr. War- 
wick did what he could to relieve it, and again 
put it ito the water. It continued for several 
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times to throw itself out of the pond, and with the 
assistance of the keeper, the doctor at length made 
a kind of pillow for the fish, which was then left 
in the pond to its fate. Upon making his ap- 
pearance at the pond on the following morning, 
the pike came towards him to the edge of the 
water, and actually laid its head upon his foot. 
The doctor thought this most extraordinary ; but 
he examined the fish’s skull, and found it going 
on all right. He then walked backwards and for- 
wards along the edge of the pond for some time, 
and the fish continued to swim up and down, 
turning whenever he turned ; but being blind on 
the wounded side of its skull, it always appeared 
agitated when it had that side towards the bank, 
as it could not then see its benefactor. On the 
next day he took some young friends down to see 
the fish, which came to him as usual; and at 
length he actually taught the pike to come to him 
at his whistle, and feed out of his hands. With 
other persons it continued as shy as fish usually 
are. He, Dr. Warwick, thought this a most re- 
markable instance of gratitude in a fish for a 
benefit received; and as it always came at his 
whistle, it proved also what he had previously, 
with other naturalists, disbelieyed—that fishes are 
sensible to sound.’ 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 


The following little tract has been placed in 
my hands, and read with so much interest, that 
I have supposed not a few of the readers of the 
Review, both elder and younger, might peruse it 
with profit, gathering from it some useful hints, 
on which we may very well afford to practice. 
It becomes rational and reflecting beings to re- 
member, that we are “ bought with a price,” and 
without a disposition to judge others uncharitably, 
the writer apprehends that many persons take a 
liberty in regard to their reading, that is beyond 
the liberty which is in the truth. It has been 
said so often, that the repetition is like a tale 
many times told, yet it is nevertheless a serious 
truth, that the light, popular reading of the day, 
is not only useless, but exceedingly mischievous 
in its tendency; and the young person who 
would cultivate a correct taste, and a vigorous 
intellect, and a lively moral and religious sensi- 
bility, must not allow himself to abuse them by 


an indulgence in an enervating and poisonous 
aliment. 


He who duly reflects on the exquisite delicacy 
and susceptibility of the human mind, and its 
vast capacity either for good or evil, will not 
easily overrate the importance of its right culture, 
or the desirableness of having the influences 
which are brought to bear upon it of a pure and 
healthful character. Among the agents affecting 
it, few are more powerful or constant than books. 
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The choice and character of our reading may, 
therefore, profitably form a frequent subject for 
reflection. 

Some persons are anxious to be thought great 
readers; but it is well for such to remember that 
it is not what we read, but what we digest, that 
nourishes the mind. “It matters not,’ says an 
old writer, “ how many books thou hast, but how 
good: multitude of books do rather burden than 
instruct, and it is far better thoroughly to ac- 
quaint thyself with a few authors, than to wander 
through many.” 

The mind requires nourishing food. Trifling 
reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely says, 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to WEIGH AND CONSIDER.” This 
is undoubtedly the great secret both of reading to 
profit and of making the best choice of what we 
read. If books were more commonly judged by 
their real weight, how many popular works would 
at once shrink into insignificance. It is melan- 
choly to think of the millions of immortal minds, 
that accustom themselves to reading, which, when 
weighed in the balance is found to contain little 
else than the lightness of vanity. How many 
that might have attained the stature of full grown 
men, have thus become enervated, dwarfish, de- 
formed, or crippled. With desires formed for 


the highest enjoyments, and understandings capa- 
ble of the noblest improvement, the reading of 


trifling and pernicious books, the habit of mental 
association with low, mean, and unworthy 
thoughts, has prostrated the energies of thousands, 
and debased them below themselves. 

As an intimate friend has sometimes been 
styled a second-self, so our favourite books may 
be justly called the mirror of our minds. It may 
be well for us to look at ourselves in this glass. 
It is to be feared that some would have reason to 
be ashamed of their own reflected image. The 
vast accumulation of trifling publications of late 
years, makes it needful to be especially on our 
guard against them. The plain truth is, we have 
no time for such reading; and we must be bold 
enough to say so and act accordingly. Let none 
of our young friends be ashamed to confess that 
they have never read much which the world 
loudly applauds. Let them beware of being led 
astray by a vain desire to keep pace with the 
literature of the age. Let them not imagine that 
any reading is necessary to their character or 
standing in general society, which is inconsistent 
with Christian purity of taste or feeling. Some 
of them have very little time for reading of any 
kind; such ought to be especially careful that the 
little which is granted them be duly improved. 
Let not the precious moments be squandered 
upon trifles. Lay out the little that you have to 
spend, upon the best investments. Remember 
that that which costs nothing is not worth the 
buying. The book that can be read without 
thinking, will be read without improvement. 


Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of inferior 
authors. All that is asked is that they should 
be treated according to their merits. No one 
ought surely to think it unreasonable, that the 
best and worthiest should be first entertained. 
And it may be safely affirmed that he who takes 
the trouble to READ AND DIGEST the good books 
first, will not only be amply rewarded, but wil] 
have neither time nor inclination for any others, 
“A good book,” says Milton, in characteristic 
language, “is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” And when all may enjoy the 
privilege of communion with such spirits; an 
intellectual companionship with the wisest and 
best men of all ages; is it not surprising that 
any should seem to prefer mean and low-liyed 
acquaintances? Here are those whose characters 
are well known, who have stood the severest tests, 
who come recommended to us by the best judges, 
who have proved themselves worthy of our esteem 
and confidence ; they invite us to partake of their 
choicest gifts, and, as it were, court our society 
and friendship ; and shall we be so unwise as to 
reject their favours, and rather choose associates 
that will degrade instead of ennobling us, who 
intrude upon us without suitable recommenda- 
tions, and leave us unimproved, or it may be dis- 
graced and polluted, by their idle, worldly, or 
sensual conversation ? 

But in making choice of our favourites, we 
should beware of being dazzled by the splendour 
of genius. It is not the possession, but the right 
employment of talent, that gives real worth to the 
character; and they who have perverted and 
abused their gifts and opportunities, however 
abundant, are surely more worthy of our just 
aversion, than of being treated as familiars and 
friends. The man who employs wealth not his 
own, for his own purposes and enjoyments, who 
openly sets at nought the most express declara- 
tions of trust, and makes himself great by the 
shameless fraud : such an one is accounted a dis- 
grace to society. And shall they be thought 
worthy of our confidence and regard, who, having 
received all their boasted knowledge, illumina- 
tions, and wisdom, from “the Father of Lights,” 
have indeed magnified themselves in them, but 
Him they have not glorified ? 

Even apart from the question of profit, if we 
desire the greatest amount of enjoyment, we must 
accustom our intellectual appetites to wholesome 
food, and in so doing, we shall quickly lose our 
relish for any other. The more our hearts are 
seasoned with divine grace, the less pleasure shall 
we have in writings which give evidence that the 
talents of their authors, however great or brilliant, 
have not been consecrated to the service of Him 
who gave them. The true disciple of the Lord 
Jesus knows the unspeakable privilege of an 
abiding in Him, and made sensible that commu- 


nion with such a Saviour is altogether opposed to 
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ce of “corrupt communications,’ he 
oid merely icthe forth the fervent 
etition, “Incline not my heart to any evil way, 
Dat feelingly to adopt the subsequent: language 
referring to the worldly and depraved, in a sense 
applicable to the present subject, “Let me not 
eat of their dainties.” (Ps. exli 4.) His joys 
spring from the pure fountain of Divine wisdom 
and consolation, and he ceases. to long for the 
lluted streams. He feels how much is implied 
in the solemn injunction, “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed to the day 
of redemption,” and is often reminded while yet 
a stranger and pilgrim upon earth, that “ that 
which is highly esteemed among men is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” 


(To be continued.) 





AUSTRALIA. 


The world seems to have forgotten that a con- 
tinent in the Southern ocean has been colonized 
with an offshoot of the Anglo-Saxon stock. Yet, 
while this has been all unnoticed, the peopling of 
that vast region has steadily progressed, and 
England, by settling its savage wilds with her 
surplus population, has insensibly established 
what bids fair to be a new and formidable nation, 
having the same manners and customs, language 
and institutions, as the mother country and her 
great rival, the United States. The population 
is now said to be between two and three hundred 
thousand, and it possesses large and well built 
cities, and displays all the features of a young and 
vigorous nation. 

What is to be the futurity of this embryo, there 
can be but little doubt. The mother herself is 
conscious that she is breeding up children which 
will one day overshadow her, and eclipse the 
measure of her own glory. True, the young 
nation now growing up in Australia is of impure 
origin, sprung from the crime and depravity of 
the home British population. Yet was not such 
the origin of the far-famed eternal city which still 
sits in ghostly gloom upon her hills, brooding 
over her departed greatness,—and was Rome any 
the worse for having sprung from the refugees of 
all the surrounding nations? 

Of late, strong efforts have been making in 
England, to direct to Australia the vast tide of 
emigration which has been flowing from her own 
shores to America. Numerous companies have 
been formed with this object, and although the 
attractions possessed by the United States are 
too great in the eyes of the emigrating millions, 
to be rivalled succesfully by the new land under 
British rule, still these efforts will not be without 
their effect. Australia will be benefitted thereby, 
and while receiving into her bosom this industri- 
ous and useful population, she will also receive 
all their aspirations for liberty, their hatred of 
the oppressions under which they have suffered, 
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and from which they have fled, and their energe- 
tie determination to struggle against them. This 
species of population is essentially republican, and 
the London Times has lately frankly confessed 
this important fact. It foresees the ultimate end 
of British rule in Australia, and admits that it, 
and all other colonies of Great Britain, must, per- 
force, become republics, and set up business on 
their own account in imitation of their big brother 
Jonathan, who has made out so well at it. 

It needs no prophetic power to discover in the 
dim future the nations which shall rule the civiliz- 
ed world. The sagacity of John Bull has already 
perceived that his son, whom he is rearing in the 
Southern ocean, is likely to prove too much for 
his father. When Australia shall have grown up 
to the stature of a nation, and the Western re- 
public occupies the continent, what will become 
of the importance of old feudal Europe, and who 
will govern the empire of the seas ? 





A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 


The Mayor of Liverpool and his lady gave a 
soirée, or conversazione, at the Town-hall, on 
Tuesday evening week, at which about 1,400 
ladies and gentlemen were present. One of the 
most interesting attractions of the evening is said 
to have been the working of the electric tele- 
graph, the introduction of which novel invention 
of scientific skill had been effected by a line of 
wires from the office of the Electric Telegraph 
Company to the front of the Town-hall, and so 
on through the windows of the centre drawing- 
room. All the apparatus of the Electric Com- 
pany had been perfectly arranged for the purpose, 
and the instrument was worked with as much 
ease and regularity as in the office itself. By this 
novel arrangement, guests had an opportunity, at 
any time during the evening, of communicating 
with their friends at Sinlhsetin Birmingham, 
Rugby, or London. The company, moreover, 
were informed at intervals what was taking place 
in the Hfouses of Parliament, the names of the 
members who were speaking at the moment, and 
upon what subjects they were addressing the 
Legislature. The first communication, which 
took place at half-past nine o’clock, informed the 
company that Colonel Sibthorp had just given 
notice of a motion for the reduction of the salaries 
of Ministers of one-half. A subsequent commu- 
nication, received at ten o’clock, stated that Lord 
John Russell had given notice, that he should 
move for a bill to alter the oaths to be taken by 
members of Parliament. A third communication, 
received about half-past ten, was to the effect, 
that Sir George Grey had moved for leave to 
continue the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland, and that Mr. John O'Connell 
had vehemently opposed it. Similar communi- 
cations were received during the whole of the 
evening, at short intervals; and, altogether, the 
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amusement thus afforded by this portion of the 
evening’s entertainment was exceedingly inte- 
resting to the company. The printing telegraph 
was also in aetive operation, and, by its wonderful 
workings and lightning-like communications, per- 
fectly astonished every one present. 


FAITH AND WORKS.—A TALE. 


Good Dan and Jane were man and wife, 
And liv’d a loving kind of life. 

One point, however, they disputed, 

And each by turns his mate confuted. 

*T was Faith and. Works: this knotty question, 
They found not easy of digestion. 

While Dan for Faith alone contended, 
Jane equally, Good Works defended. 

“‘ They are not Christians, sure, but Turks, 
Who build on Faith and scoff at Works,”’ 
Quoth Jane; while eager Dan replied, 

** By none but Heathens Faith’s denied. 
T’ll tell you, wife,” one day quoth Dan, 
“A story of aright good man: 

A Patriarch sage, of ancient days, 

A man of Faith, whom all must praise. 
In hisown country he possess’d, 
Whate’er can make a wise man blest ; 
His was the flock, the field, the spring, 
In short, a little rural king. 

Yet pleas’d he quits his native land, 

By Faith in the Divine command. 

God bade him go; and he, content, 

Went forth, not knowing where he went; 
He trusted in the promise made, 

And, undisputing, straight obey’d ; 

The heav’nly word he did not doubt, 
But prov’d his Faith by going out.” 
Jane answer’d with some little pride: 
«€[’ve an example on my side; 

And though my tale be somewhat longer, 
I trust you’ll find it vastly stronger. 

{’ll tell you, Daniel, of a man, 

The holiest since the world began; 

Who now God’s favour is receiving, 

For prompt obeying, not believing. 

One only son this man possess’d, 

In whom his righteous age was blest ; 
And more to mark the grace of heav’n, 
This son by miracle was giv’n. 

And from this child, the word Divine, 
Had promis’d an illustrious line. 

When, lo! at once a voice he hears, 
Which sounds like thunder in his ears ! 
God’says, ‘ Go, sacrifice thy son! 

‘This moment, Lord, it shall be done.’ 
He goes, and instantly prepares, 

To slay this child of many pray’rs. 

Now here you see the grand expedience, 
Of Works, of actual, sound obedience. 
This was not Faith, but aet and deed ; 
The Lord commands the child shall bleed: 
“ Thus Abraham acted,”’ Jenny cried ; 
«Thus Abraham trusted,” Dan replied. 
«* Abraham !”’ quoth Jane, “ why that’s my man.” 
«“ No, Abraham’s he | mean,” says Dan. 
« He stands a monument of Faith.” 
«No, "tis for Works the Scripture saith.” 
«?*Tis for this Faith that I defend him,” 
«Tis for Obedience Lecommend him.” 
Thus he, thus she; both warmly feel, 
And lose their temper in their zeal. 

Too quick each other’s choice to blame, 
They did not see each meant the same. 


REVIEW. 


At length, * Good wife,” said honest Dan, 
“ We’re talking of the self-same man, 
The works you praise, | own,indeed, 
Grow from that Faith, for which [ plead. 
And Abraham, whom for Faith I quote, 
For Works deserves especial note, 

*Tis not enough for faith to talk: 

A man of God with God must walk. 

Our doctrines are at last the same, 

They only differ in the name. 

The Faith, I fight for, is the root: 

The Works, you value, are the fruit. 
How shall you know my creed sincere, 
Unless in Works my Faith appear ? 

How shall I know a tree’s alive, 

Unless I see it bear and thrive ? 

Your Works not growing on my root, 
Would prove they were not genuine fruit. 
If Faith produce no Works, | see, 

That Faith is not a living tree. 

Thus Faith and Works together grow, 
No separate life they e’er can know. 
They’re soul and body, hand and heart; 
What God hath join’d, let no man part.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The special session of the Senate 
still continues. A considerable number of nomi- 
nations have been acted upon. James Shields, the 
new Senator {rom [ilinois, has been declared ineli- 
gible, not having been nine years a citizen of the 
United States. 


PennsyLvania Lecistature.--A bill providing 
for a railroad to avoid the inclined plane near 
Philadelphia,—the Canal Commissioners to select 
the route,--passed the Senate on the 15th, yeas 17, 
nays 13. A bill to limit the hours of labour, and 
prevent the employment in factories of children 
under thirteen years of age, making sixty working 
hours equivalent to a week’s labour, passed the 
Senate on the 17th, —14 to 11. 


A great flood prevails in the Mississippi, and the 
inhabitants of New Orleans and the country fora 
considerable distance above, are in much fear of 
the levees giving way. In several places this has 
occurred, and much property has been destroyed in 
consequence. 


The New Hampshire Congressional Election has 
resulted in the re-election of Tuck, Peaslee and 
Wilson, from the first three districts, and the elee- 
tion of Hibbard, Democrat, from the fourth district, 
in place of a member of the same party. 


The first steamboat of the season arrived at 
Albany from New York on the 18th, having foreed 
a passage through large quantities of ice, 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of the board- 
ing school at West-Town, will meet there on Sixth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
Committee on Instruction to meet on the preceding 
evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The semi-annual examination of the schools, in pre- 
sence of the Visiting Committee, will occupy Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth days of the same week. And the 
usual arrangements will be made for the removal of 
the scholars on Sixth day morning. 

THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d mo. 24, 1849.—2t. 





